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The Textile Institute. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE CONGRESS 

held at Belfast, Ireland, on the 

7th, 8th, and 9th September, 1911. 

The Second Annual Congress of the Textile Institute was held 
at the Municipal Technical Institute, College Square, Belfast, on 
September 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1911, under the presidency of Lord 
Rotherham of Broughton. Special effort was made by Sir William 
Crawford (Vice-President) and the Irish members to make the 
gathering successful, and it was highly gratifying to the 
Institute that they achieved their purpose. There was an 
encouraging attendance of members and lady friends. The 
courtesy and liberality of the Irish Reception Committee and those 
Irish ladies and gentlemen who supported them made the Congress 
a memorable one. A hearty civic reception was accorded the 
delegates. The members of the Reception Committee at Belfast 
were as follows:— 

Sir Wiliam Crawford, J.P., Chairman; the Lord Mayor, the 
L hairman of the Library and Technical Instruction Committee, 
Sir James Henderson, D.L.; the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. J. Milne Barbour, D.L.; the President of the Flax 
Spinners’ Association, Mr. R. Garrett Campbell; the President of 
the Power Loom Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. A. T. Ilerdman; 
the President of the Linen Merclupits’ Association, Mr. William 
Russell; the Right Honourable R. G. Glendinning, J.P.; Sir 
Robert Anderson, Bart., J,P.; Sir Otto Jaffe, J.P.; Messrs. R. H. 
Reade, D.L.; G. Herbert Fwart, J.P.; O. B. Graham, J.P.; W. J. 
Jackson, J.P.; George Gardiner, A. Cecil Pirn, Alex. Cooke, F. 
S. Herdman, F. A. Boas, J. II. Stirling, John Sinclair, F< C. 
Perth, John Horner, J. F. Hill, W. R. Stitt, W. II. Webb, Wm. 
Jaff£, G. II. Fulton, I*. Bradbury, and R. S. Swirles. 

The Opening Ceremony. 

The Congress proceedings opened at ten o’clock on Thursday 
morning, September ;th, the Congress Hall being filled with 
members and lady friends. 

Sir William Crawford, who occupied the chair at the com¬ 
mencement, said he was in that position only for a few minutes for 
the purpose, of introducing the assembly to the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast. He then said: I wish, in introducing the Institute and its 
President (Lord Rotherham) to you, my Lord Mayor, to say on 
behalf of the local members of the Institute how delighted we are 
to see the fellow-members who have crossed the sea to pay us a 
visit. The Institute is a young organisation—only two vears 
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old—but we have great hopes of its usefulness. Its object is the 
excellent one of defence and propagating the interests of the textile 
world, and to enable science to be more usefully applied to the 
production of textile goods. It is with great pleasure indeed that I 
introduce this society to your notice. 

The Lord Mayor, who was cordially received, said: It is a 
great pleasure to me to be present at any meeting in Belfast, and a 
peculiar pleasure to meet distinguished strangers from across the 
water. We have had a good many such visitors this summer, 
including even some from the Colonies, and we have tried to let 
them see that the city is glad to have them and anxious to show 
them all that they thought it interesting to see. As regards the 
business of the Congress, anything I can say would be quite out 
of place, as the local members of the Association would more 
properly explain the local position of the textile industry and any 
matters arising in connection therewith. I have no doubt that 
such an Institute as this is bound to do useful work. The best 
form of ability was applied to the creation and de¬ 
veloping of manufactures. In this part of Ireland \ve 

have always done a little in that way. In the time 

of our forefathers we had some grievances. Our best 

talent at that time was associated with the w'oollen industry, but 
owing to treatment which it is only necessary to say now seemed 
.very unfair these men and their industry were cleared out, and the 
men went to the United-States. Their successors had established 
other industries in place of the one which has been destroyed, 
and have attained therein a considerable measure of success. The 
linen industry is now well organised and established in the North 
of Ireland, and we have a fair amount of confidence that* that 
success will be fully maintained in the future, and that further 
developments are in store. I understand that the great want in 
Belfast at the present time is that of labour; more workers are 
wanted, especially female workers, of w r hom some 3,poo, I am told, 
are wanted, and I hope that if that is the case they may be 
obtained. With reference to the visitors in connection with the 
Institute, I might say that I sincerely hope that your stay will be a 
pleasant one. Sometimes, though rarely in Belfast, we give dis¬ 
tinguished visitors the freedom of the city. Unfortunately we 
cannot confer that formal distinction upon the members of the 
Institute and their friends. But on behalf of the citizens I wish 
to express the.wish and the hope that the visitors will consider 
themselves free pf the city in every essential particular during their 
stay. I trust that the meetings will be profitable and that 
you will take the opportunity of seeing everything that is worth 
seeing in the city and its neighbourhood. I feel honoured in being 
permitted to welcome vou very heartily on behalf of the citizens 
of Belfast. 

Sir William Crawford then vacated the chair, which was taken 
amidst applause, by the President, Lord Rotherham. 






Si 


The President said: My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, 
on behalf of the Textile Institute I should like to express 
our great gratitude to you, my Lord Mayor, for the warmth of your 
welcome here this morning. We do indeed count it a great honour 
to receive this reception at the hands of the Lord Mayor of the 
Industrial capital of Ireland.. You gave us to under¬ 
stand that you were not yourself connected with the spinning 
industry, but I think you are a member of the House of Commons, 
and I know they are able to spin many political jams in that 
assembly, so we can claim some indirect connection with this 
Institute and yourself. You seem to regret that you cannot make 
us freemen of this city, ahd certainly w r e heartily appreciate your 
inclination to do so were there not insuperable difficulties in the 
way. I have not been able to fathom the mysteries connected with 
the freedom of a city or a borough. What are the privileges carried 
with it? Does it mean freedom from payment of rates and taxes? 
There are several friends of mine who have had this distinction 
conferred upon them, but they receive no such perquisites as I have 
alluded to. I am a,freeman of'a borough myself, .but I was given 
to clearly understand that it did not relieve me from any such pay¬ 
ment. But we are particularly delighted to come to your famous 
and prosperous city on many grounds. First of all, we*appreciate 
your Avarm Irish welcome. Then we are delighted to hear of the 
, prosperous condition of Belfast and that there is great difficulty in 
getting workers on that account. I think I am right in saying that 
the city of Belfast stands first of all cities or boroughs of the United 
Kingdom in regard to employment of labour. That is a sure 
index, I think, of the prosperity of the district, and that adds to our 
pleasure in visiting Belfast. We count it a great privilege to be 
here. Let me express to you once s more our sincere thanks for your 
magnanimous reception. 

Before proceeding (continued the. President) with the formal 
business of the meeting, the Council recommend that the following 
telegram be forwarded to his Majesty King George at Balmoral: 
" May it please your Miajesty, at our first meeting since the corona¬ 
tion we, the members of the Textile Institute assembled in annual 
congress at Belfast, beg to send your Majesty our loyal greetings. 
The Textile Institute is probably the youngest body of its kind in 
th.e United Kingdom, having been founded only last year, but it 
already includes members from England, Ireland, Scotland, India, 
and several foreign countries. We know that’ your Majesty and 
your gracious Consort Queen Mary both .take a keen interest* in all 
industrial matters, and the textile industry, which this Institute is 
promoted to serve, is, w r e believe, the largest of all industries, next 
to that of agriculture, in your Majesty’s dominions. We now' 
desire to present to your Majesty our heartfelt allegiance, and pray 
that you may have a long, happy, and illustrious reign. At the 
Technical Institute, Belfast, on. behalf of the Textile Institute— 
Rotherham, President, George Moores, Secretary.” 
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The delegates readily consented to the Council’s recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Later on in the day his Majesty forwarded by telegram the 
following reply to Lord Rotherham:— 

“The King thanks the members of the Textile Institute 
assembled in congress for their loyal message and good wishes. 
Ilis Majesty hopes that every success may attend their efforts on 
behalf of the textile industry.” 

After arrangements had been made for visits to works in Belfast 
during the afternoon, Lord Rotherham delivered his presidential 
address. 

The President’s Address. 

I think I may congratulate the Textile Institute on the very 
favourable circumstances under which our second autumnal meet¬ 
ing is being held. A year ago we held our first autumnal 
meeting at Bradford, which, as you well know, is the head 
of the great worsted industry, and this year we have the privilege of 
meeting in Belfast, which occupies a similar position in regard to 
the great flax spinning industry. In view of the great difficulties 
connected with the latter industry—difficulties associated with the 
manipulation of the raw material—1 think it is a splendid tribute to 
the technical skill and enterprise of Belfast that she should have 
established herself so pre-eminently at the head of this 
particular trade. I am glad to knw that the work of the 
Textile Institute is being successfully carried forward, and that 
public interest in its operations is being fully maintained. The 
membership shows a substantial increase, and, what is still more 
important, proofs are forthcoming that the utilities of the organisa¬ 
tion are being week by week more firmly established in the opinion 
of practical men. I am also glad to know' that the finances of the 
Institute are fairly satisfactory, and, that being so, we do not need 
to make any special appeal for additional pecuniary support or 
resort to any device for “ raising the w ind.” But although we are 
well content With the progress which the Institute has made, we 
should not relax any efforts to make it even more prosperous. In 
the Articles of Association one of the main objects of the Institute is 
stated to be “ to advance the general interests of the textile industry, 
particularly in its scientific and technical aspects.” That in itself 
covered a very wide field. For instance, it included within its scope 
the important question of the supply of raw' material, and it also 
included the question of the construction and design cf mill build¬ 
ings. It further embraced the question of the most economical 
and efficient power by which the machinery of the mill could be 
driven, and the most efficient and economical methods of lighting, 
heating, and ventilating the premises. The subject of the tempera¬ 
ture to be maintained in rooms where large numbers of workpeople 
are employed has recently been much discussed, and in the interests 
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of the workers that is obviously a very important matter. Of 
course, in this respect it was a question as to which was the best 
machinery for the purpose, but it was left with the trade to put 
in the most up-to-date appliances when mills were being erected. 

If I might refer to the particular branch of the textile industry 
with which I am connected 1 would say that in the cotton trade at 
this season of the )’ear the dominating consideration is the condition 
and prospects.of the growing crops, especially in the United States. 
If this meeting had been, held a week earlier, and I had then alluded 
to this subject I would have been able to express the most complete 
satisfaction with the outlook, blit unfortunately within the past few 
days a report issued by the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States showed that there has been a serious deterioration in the state 
. of the growing crops—a deterioration, of no less than 16 per. cent. 
I do not say that even with this deterioration the outlook will be 
abnormally bad, but if the report were substantiated it would do 
something to discount the brilliant prospects, which obtained a 
month ago. Of course, if better weather conditions prevailed, 
there is yet time to« improve the year’s prospects in regard to the 
supply of American cotton. Our interests as to weather have not 
only extended to'places where our cotton crop is mostly grown, 
but they extended to India, where the failure of the monsoon might 
have led to colossal disaster. The monsoon meant so much to the 
crops, and, therefore, to the prosperity of India, and that prosperity 
in turn so greatly affected our Indian fellow-subjects that an im¬ 
provement in the prospects must inevitably bring relief to large 
masses of people. Happily the outlook is to-day far less alarming 
than it was a short time ago. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that it is vital to our industrial welfare that we should be able to 
rely on an adequate suppty of raw’ material of a suitable quality; 
therefore, any proposal for increasing the quantity and improving 
the quality of raw material is deserving of the consideration of such 
a Congress as the one now being held. But it is not enough to 
build and equip mills on the best lines, and it is not enough for us 
to have an abundance of raw material. These advantages would 
be valueless unless we could rely on securing an adequate supply of 
efficient labour. I know’ that the wages question and labour prob¬ 
lems are as a rule excluded from the deliberations of this Institute, 
but since the last meeting of the Congress there could be no doubt 
that the subject has become infinitely more pressing and urgent 
than formerly. Speaking for myself, I have always maintained 
that trade unions, w’hen wisely led, are in the interests of industrial 
peace,. I know’ some of the most prominent of the trades union 
leaders in the country, and if they had a free hand in the settlement 
of disputes I believe that strikes and lock-outs would be rare 
occurrences indeed, for they are fair-minded men, and are able to 
take a broader view of affairs than some of the rank and file do. 
But unfortunately we are face to face with the fact that sometimes a 
trade union got out of hand, and the advice of its leaders w r as 
disregarded. It'was lack of discipline in ; some, cases which has 
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enormously multiplied the risks of rupture in these matters during 
the past twelve months. A few months ago the Right Honourable 
Wm. Abraham, MiP. for the Rhondda Valley—or as he was 
generally styled " Mabon”—spoke out with splendid courage 
regardless of his own personal popularity, and advised the course 
which he was convinced was in the interests of peace as well as in 
the ultimate interests of the men. And when an intelligent and 
honourable trades union leader took so bold a line as that he 
deserved to be regarded both by employers and workmen as a brave 
and fair-minded man, of whom the nation, irrespective of class, 
might well be proud. Fortunately “ Mahon’s ” advice was 
taken, and further trouble in South Wales was averted, to the 
disappointment, I dare say, of some wastrels and criminals, as 
distinguished from honest and law-abiding workers, for it w r as the 
wastrel and criminal and not the honest w r orker who had been 
exciting most frequently the disturbances that had taken place in 
the various industrial centres. These excesses had. in fact, been all 
along heartily deprecated by right-thinking trade unionists and 
honest workers. I feel that I ought to be careful to say nothing on 
a subject of this kind which might in any w ay compromise the Insti¬ 
tute, so if I add a few. words now I do so entirely on my ow'n 
responsibility and not on behalf of the Congress. Speaking for 
myself, I demurred entirely to the claim which has been put forward 
by some so-called friends of labour, that all workers have a right, 
if they felt so inclined, to strike, irrespective of the consequences 
to the community at large. I admit that a good deal 
might be said for that contention in nine cases out of ten. But 
in the tenth case the strike might inflict untold hardship, and even 
endanger not only the health, but also the lives of a good many 
individuals who had no sort of connection with the dispute. In 
a case of that kind I deprecate the idea that strikes should be 
allowed.. Let us take an illustration. Suppose five men were 
in pumping a supply of oxygen to a hundred men at work 
in a mine If.that pumping were stopped these hundred men w r ould 
in all probability be suffocated. Were these five men engaged in 
pumping to be free, in the alleged interests of liberty, to stop work 
at any time they chose without regard to the consequences? Speak¬ 
ing for myself, again I say that where the health of the community 
and, in some instances, the lives of the community are imperilled 
by the sudden stoppage of work, a strike ought not to be permitted 
in the public interest. Some of the recent strikes at the 
railways and the docks had endangered the health and even the 
lives of innocent people, and I think they should be removed from 
the category of those cases w'here strikes should be permitted freely 
at the discretion of those engaged in them, because of the ultimate 
consequences being so far-reaching and severe.- 

In conclusion, I would like to say that there w’ere so many 
different kinds of textiles represented in connection with the 
Institute that perhaps it w’as hardly proper for him to say anything 
more about the cotton trade. For the most part I believe those con- 
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nected with the cotton trade had had a poor year. There were 
many conspicuous exceptions; but these owed their good fortune 
to purchases of raw material when it was at a reasonable price, 
and thus escaping the necessity of buying later at famine prices. 
So far as the Cotton trade was concerned, the prospects would be 
excellent once a good cotton crop was assured. It is an old story 
that the cotton trade has suffered from the excessive building of new 
mills. Perhaps the f.act that so many new mills have been run 
up at intervals is due to a system of raising capital which is not 
entirely satisfactory. Loan capital has been relied upon too 
largely, and if things did not go well under those circumstances, 
the loans are called up, and the financial position becomes highly 
dangerous. I am glad to see, therefore, that my friend, Sir Alfred 
Haworth, is introducing a Bill for the better regulation of the 
formation of companies for cotton spinning, for the better flotation 
of companies, and in connection with the building of new’ mills— 
which if passed into law’ will have a most salutary and beneficial 
effect upon the cotton trade. At the present Congress a 
number of very interesting papers are to be presented. There is 
one I notice on “Developments in Flax Spinning,” by Mr. 
Crawford, the son of our esteemed Vice-President, Sir William 
Crawford, and a director of that very successful and im¬ 
portant concern, the York Street Mill, which a good many 
of the party are going to visit to-day. The subjects the 
Institute had taken up would, he thought, indicate that it is doing 
very good work in the interests of the textile industry generally. 
In Manchester, at the Spring Meeting of the Institute, we 
had many interesting debates among ourselves. There was 
one discussion on the subject of sizing, and I understand 
that the outcome of that w'jll be the. formation of a 
permanent committee which may be referred to in the 
event of any dispute in regard to sizing; it will be a carefully- 
chosen committee of experts. When a dispute in the trade arises 
it will be competent to have a committee of experts to decide the 
matters in contention. As you may also know, there is to be a 
Joint Investigation Committee formed consisting of fourteen 
engineers and fourteen members of the Institute. The special task 
of this committee will be to investigate and decide on the respective 
merits of the various forms of driving in textile mills; that is, as 
to whether the employment of steam or gas or electricity is advan¬ 
tageous. I am sure it is important that we should have such a great 
question as that thrashed out by a competent committee, so that 
we may have the benefit of their conclusions. I think, therefore, 
that you will see the Institute is doing a very useful work, and that 
it has taken up some very important matters. If it can settle these 
things in a satisfactory way, then the services that’the Institute will 
have rendered the textile trade will be gladly recognised by all 
connected and acquainted with the great industry. 

Congress proceeded at once to the reading and discussion of 
papers. 





